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Sometime during this month of May, 1915, we are 
not quite certain when, occurs the six hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the birthday of Dante, who was 
born in 1265, There have been periods during those 
years, though never for long, when the great Tuscan 
poet was neglected. There was a time in the eighteenth 
century when the literary authorities of Europe even 
affected to contemn him. This was due to the fact that 
the precious eighteenth century had lost touch with the 
realities of life and was weaving fine-spun theories for 
itself as to the significance of human existence. But for 
the most part Dante’s fame has been so constantly grow- 
ing all over the world that he is now acknowledged to be 
probably the greatest poet that ever lived. Homer and 
Shakespere are the only men that are mentioned quite 
in the same breath with him and it is felt that these three 
immortals are far ahead of any poets that may be placed 
second to them. If a plebiscite of the great literary men 
and critics of the last one hundred years were taken in 
every country in the world, Dante would undoubtedly 
have the majority of votes for supremacy as a poet. 

Dante greatly dared to write his sublime epic not 
merely about man as we know him in this world, but 
also as poetic fancy illuminating faith might picture him 
in the world to come. In this matter it is easy to un- 
derstand how near is the sublime to the ridiculous, and 
that Dante has succeeded in always keeping his immortal 
poem on the plane of the highest sublimity, even while 
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venturing very close to the edge of the inevitably ridicu- 
lous, is the best possible demonstration of his genius. It 
is because of their appreciation of this marvelous intel- 
lectual power that in recent years the keenest critics in 
every land have greeted this medieval poet as the 
greatest seer that the world has known, and have recog- 
nized in him a man of the most penetrating vision regard- 
ing the meaning of human life and gifted with a 
wonderful power of expressing his vision in absolutely 
explicit and intelligible ways. 

In spite of this universal harmony of critical judgment 
to most people Dante, it must be confessed, is little more 
than a name, and to not a few he is but the shadow of a 
name. A great many even of those who do considerable 
reading and think themselves quite well informed, could 
tell scarcely anything about Dante’s times and nothing 
about his poem except that it had some gruesome details 
regarding the torments inflicted on the sinners in hell. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that most of those 
who, tempted by the poet’s great reputation, have ventur- 
ed to dip into his book, have not as a rule been much 
impressed by what they found there, and often have 
returned from their little literary excursion confessing 
that Dante is utterly beyond them. Needless to say, 
however, the Divine Comedy is not a work to open 
for light reading, or for the purpose of learning, in an 
hour or two of leisure, a good deal about the author, Only 
prolonged and serious study rewards the Dante lover 
with the supreme satisfaction of sympathy with the 
greatest genius that ever lived. Dante is well worth 
while, but the reader must pay the price. Dante fulfils 
to an eminent degree that well-known definition of a 
classic: “A book that every one praises but no one 
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reads.” It is to the quality and not to the quantity of 
his audience that Dante owes his place in the world of 
letters. So much is heard nowadays of “best sellers” 
and “most read books,” let it be owned at the outset 
that Dante was never a “best seller.” He has been 
brought out, however, in more editions than any poet that 
ever lived, and far from being the “most read” he is 
perhaps a “least read” author. But what readers he has! 

“The average man” is doubtless inclined to think that 
Dante has become a sort of tradition among the “high 
brows,” but that he by no means possesses the human 
and universal interest which certain perfervid admirers 
of his proclaim they find in him. Many of those who 
praise Dante are believed to affect their admiration for 
him. To be among the Danteists is a high distinction. 
The general public’s attitude of mind toward enthusiastic 
Dante students is like that which non-musical people have 
toward music lovers. They conclude that this enthusiasm 
over music can not be genuine since they do not feel it, 
and likewise those who have read a few lines or a few 
pages of Dante but have then laid down the book with 
a keen sense of dissatisfaction because of their failure to 
find him interesting, infer that the admiration of others 
for the poet is misplaced, whereas the fault is really in 
themselves. 

Here in America even those who read a great deal are 
likely to feel that Dante, in “his political philosophy, in 
his practical point of view, in his sense of life’s signifi- 
cance and in his concern for the trivial doings of his 
little Florentine republic, is so “out of date” that his 
writings can have little interest for us. They think that 
a man living in Dante’s narrow environment could not 
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have had the opportunity for such profound experience 
of life, and such deep knowledge of mankind as would 
make him a real immortal in literature. They feel further 
that the mass of information, historical, political, social 
and educational, required to understand Dante properly, 
makes it impossible for a modern twentieth century per- 
son to be much interested in Dante. Attention, therefore, 
should be called to the number of men, whose opinion in 
all that concerns literature we value most highly, and 
who have expressed enthusiastic admiration for the 
genius of this medieval poet. The most eminent literary 
men of the last two generations have exhausted the 
vocabulary of panegyric in speaking of him. Poets, 
critics, historians, churchmen, philosophers and statesmen 
have for years devoted many hours to the study of Dante, 
and some of them have published their opinions of his 
work. Each finds new beauties and new points of view. 
Dante proves to have a message for them all and to give 
each reader a new insight into the meaning of some 
phase of life. 

Fifty years ago at the celebration of the six hundredth 
anniversary of Dante’s birth, Tennyson was asked by the 
Florentines to write some verses in honor of Dante. 
Accordingly our representative poet of the later nine- 
teenth century places himself at the feet of his great 
colleague of the Middle Ages and lays there these lines: 


King, that has reign’d six hundred years, and grown 
In power, and ever growest, since thine own 

Fair Florence honoring thy nativity, 

Thy Florence now the crown of Italy, 

Hath sought the tribute of a verse from me, 

I, wearing but the garland of a day, 

Cast at thy feet one flower that fades away. 
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But for us in the United States, perhaps a better way 
of gaining due appreciation of Dante is to read the trib- 
utes our great American writers have paid him. One 
of the most noteworthy movements among the American 
literary men of the nineteenth century was the organiza- 
tion of the Dante Club at Cambridge, Mass. It might 
be thought that as “the heirs of all the ages in the fore- 
most files of time” and conscious that “evolution” has 
placed us in the highest rank of human beings, we would 
be self-sufficiently brave and feel no need of going back 
for great thoughts and their marvelous expression to a 
time long before ours. The greatest American literary 
men, however, did not cherish such a feeling. On the 
contrary, they occupied themselves largely with the old- 
time writers and above all with Dante. Longfellow set 
himself the task of writing a translation of the Divine 
Comedy and spent many years at the work. In order 
to help him a group of men used to meet, discuss pas- 
sages with him, offer suggestions and bring their store 
of erudition to his aid. Thus simply was the Dante Club 
of Cambridge organized, and it has been succeeded by 
the Dante Society. Even before this, however, there 
had been a definite exhibition of interest in Dante by 
Americans, The earliest translation into English of the 
“Vita Nuova” under the title of “The Early Life of Dante 
Alighieri” was made by Mr. J. Garrow, an American. 
Though the book was published at Florence in 1846 a 
number of copies had reached American hands and at- 
tracted attention over here. Some twenty years later, 
Charles Eliot Norton brought out at Boston, his version 
of the same book and began what may be called the 
distinctly American phase of interest in Dante. 

Longfellow has given his appreciation of the great 
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poet in the sonnets that he has prefixed to the three por- 
tions of Dante’s epic, “Hell, Purgatory and Paradise.” 
Our modern American poet’s supreme tribute to this 
genius of the thirteenth century, however, is the fact 
that Longfellow thought no labor too great to expend on 
the task of making Dante thoroughly intelligible to 
modern Americans. Far from thinking that it was much 
more important that his own poetry should be elaborated 
into a great stimulus for the American people, Long- 
fellow knew that the more he succeeded in attracting 
attention to Dante the more valuable to Americans would 
be the achievement. Longfellow felt profoundly that 
his own original work was as nothing compared to that 
of Dante and he strove to bring to his compatriots the 
sublime visions of this marvelous seer who saw so much 
more clearly than anyone else the significance of human 
life in the light of eternity. 

Longfellow’s sonnet at the beginning of the Divine 
Comedy presents beautifully the idea gleaned from his 
own long years of experience, that reading Dante is like 
leaving a city’s dust and heat and going into a cathedral 
to pray: 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer pausing in the dust and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er. 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 
The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
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To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait. 

The most discerning American appreciation of Dante, 
however, comes from one of our leading critics, James 
Russell Lowell. His essay on Dante, as published in 
the first volume of “Among My Books,” is a fine piece 
of literary criticism. After years of sympathetic study, 
prolonged meditation and frequent recurrence to his 
author in varying moods, and after the experiences 
of long years passed in different posts or responsibility 
in various parts of the world, Lowell succeeded in writ- 
ing an essay that is itself probably destined to live for 
ever. Dante students of every land have turned to 
Lowell’s essay as to a deep mine of interpretation, con- 
taining valuable ore of profound thought on Dante 
problems. Dean Plumptre, himself a deep student of 
Dante, writes of Lowell’s critique: “Of that essay, take 
it all in all, it seems no exaggeration to say that it is 
simply the most complete presentation of what Dante 
wrote, of what the man himself was, that exists in any 
literature.” ; 

Some of Lowell’s expressions with regard to the 
medieval poet are startling enough to those who can 
scarcely think that this practical American, who was a 
professor at Harvard, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
minister to Spain, ambassador to England, the beloved 
friend of so many of the literary folk of the later nine- 
teenth century, and the greatest of our critics, should 
have worshiped at the shrine of a Florentine genius 
of the thirteenth century. He said for instance: “In all 
literary history there is no such figure, no such homo- 
geneousness of life and work, such loyalty to ideas, such 
sublime irrecognition of the unessential.” Then bringing 
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home to us how little the popularity of an author in his 
own time may mean for his real work, he calls attention 
to the fact that the only reward his Florentine fellow- 
citizens were ready to offer Dante was to threaten him 
with death by fire if he should appear in this city. As 
Lowell says: “And there is no moral more touching 
than that the contemporary recognition of such a nature 
should be summed up in the sentence of Florence: Jgne 
comburatur sic quod moriatur. “Let him be burned with 
fire until he is dead.” One would suppose that Dante’s 
intense faith, his devotion to the Church and his medieval 
mysticism, using the word in its best sense, would prove 
an enigma to this modern American critic whom all his 
generation knew as such a thorough man of the world. 
It is from Lowell, however, that we have some of the 
finest tributes to Dante’s faith, for he wrote: 

The whole nature of Dante was one of intense belief. There 
is proof upon proof that he believed himself invested with a di- 
vine mission. Like the Hebrew prophets, with whose writings 
his whole soul was imbued, it was back to the old worship and 
the God of the Fathers that he called the people. 

Lowell compared Dante with Milton to the disadvan- 
tage of the great English poet, whom so many who have 
never read Dante are accustomed to consider as the Flor- 
entine’s superior. Lowell said “Milton’s Angels are not to 
be compared with Dante’s, at once real and supernatural ; 
and the Deity of Milton is a Calvinistic Zeus, while 
nothing in all poetry approaches the imaginative grandeur 
of Dante’s vision of God at the conclusion of the Para- 
dise.” The one figure that Lowell can find to satisfy 
him in his expression of the greatness of Dante is one 
of those Gothic cathedrals to which Longfellow had also 
appealed so naturally, for they were built in Dante’s 
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time and represent that period’s genius for construction. 
The passage is a fine tribute to the poet and fo the 
Church: 


As the Gothic cathedral, then, is the type of the Christian idea, 
so it is also of Dante’s poem. And as that, in its artistic unity, 
is but the completed thought of a single architect, which yet 
could never have been realized except out of the faith and by 
the contributions of an entire people, whose beliefs and super- 
stition, whose imagination and fancy, find expression in its 
statues and its carvings, its calm saints and martyrs, now at rest 
forever in the seclusion of their canopied niches, and its wanton 
grotesques thrusting themselves forth from every pinnacle and 
gargoyle, so in Dante’s poem while it is as personal and peculiar 
as if it were his private journal and autobiography, we can yet 
read the diary and autobiography of the thirteenth century and 
of the Italian people. Complete and harmonious in design as 
his work is, it is yet no pagan temple enshrining a type of the 
human made divine by triumph of corporeal beauty; it is not a 
private chapel housing a single saint and dedicate to one chosen 
bloom of Christian piety or devotion; it is truly a cathedral, over 
whose high altar hangs the emblem of suffering, of the Divine 
made human to teach the beauty of adversity, the eternal presence 
of the spiritual, not overhanging and threatening, but informing 
and sustaining the material. In this catheral of Dante’s there 
are side chapels, as is fit, with altars to all Christian virtues and 
perfections; but the great impression of its leading thought is 
that of aspiration for ever and ever. In the three divisions of 
the poem we may trace something more than a fancied analogy 
with a Christian basilica. There is first the ethnic forecourt, 
then the purgatorial middle space, and last, the holy of holies, 
dedicated to the eternal presence of the mediatorial God. 


Charles Eliot Norton was scarcely less enthusiastic 
over Dante and his poem than was James Russell Lowell. 
A New Englander of the New Englanders, it might be 
thought that Norton would have little sympathy for the 
medieval poet and still less for his subject and his in- 
tensely Catholic mode of working it out. Norton, how- 
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ever, was a man of deep, broad scholarship, and conse- 
quently he felt profound sympathy with, and admired 
enthusiastically the Divine Comedy. “No poem in any 
language,” he wrote, “displays a more indissoluble union 
of music and meaning or is more ‘nformed with a rhyth- 
mic life of its own than the Divine Comedy.” Norton 
has an answer to the objections that Dante must be old- 
fashioned and out of date because the mental attitude of 
our generation toward many things which Dante firmly 
believed must make his work entirely out of tune with a 
modern mind. Though Norton himself not only did not 
share Dante’s belief, but his habit of mind regarding 
matters of religious faith was very different from the 
Tuscan’s, the New Englander is sure that for all time 
Dante’s great poem will continue to be the resource of 
seriously thinking men. He says: 


The increase of knowledge, the loss of belief in doctrines that 
were fundamental in Dante’s creed, the changes in the order of 
society, the new thoughts of the world have not lessened the 
moral import of the poem any more than they have lessened its 
spiritual significance. 


Norton does not share the popular impression that 
progress, from age to age, is so rapid and so universal, 
so strong in its effect on every side of man and his in- 
terests, that the men of even two successive generations 
are quite different from one another, and each often finds 
it hard to understand the other. Therefore when some 
twenty generations separate them, as is the case with 
Dante and the men of our time, of course there must be 
a yawning chasm across which we can only hold the 
vaguest communication. But Norton is sure that this is 
not true and says emphatically: 
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Human nature does not change from age to age; the motives 
of action remain the same, though their relative force and the 
desires and ideals by which they are inspired vary from genera- 
tion to generation. Dante deals with the permanent and inalter- 
able elements of the soul of man. 


English tributes to Dante excel even those paid him by 
Americans. Turn where one will in English life and 
among distinguished literary men and teachers the 
highest praise for Dante is found. Cardinal Manning, 
for instance, in a letter commending Father Bowdoin’s 
translation of Hettinger’s “The Divine Comedy, Its Scope 
and Value,” said: 


There are three works which always seem to me to form a 
triad of Dogma, of Poetry and of Devotion; the “Summa” of St. 
Thomas, the “Divina Commedia” and the “Paradisus Anime” 
(a manual of devotioanl exercises by Horstius.) All three 
contain the same outline of the Faith. St. Thomas traces it on 
the intellect, Dante upon the imagination and the “Paradisus 
Anime” upon the heart. The poem unites the book of Dogma 
and the book of Devotion, clothed in conceptions of intensity 
and of beauty which have never been surpassed nor equaled. No 
uninspired hand has ever written thoughts so high in words so 
resplendent as the last stanza of the “Divina Commedia.” It was 
said of St. Thomas: “Post Summam Thome nihil restat nisi 
lumen glorie.” It may be said of Dante, “Post Dantis Paradisum 
nihil restat nist visio Dei.” 


Gladstone was scarcely less enthusiastic in praising 
the great Florentine than was Cardinal Manning, though 
they differed widely regarding some of the doctrines that 
tormed the essential belief of Dante. In a letter to 
Signor Giluani, published in the Standard of January 
9, 1883, Gladstone said: 


Albeit I have lost the practice of the Italian language, yet I 
must offer you many, many thanks for your kindness in sending 
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me your admirable work. . . . You have been good enough 
to call that “supreme poet” a “solemn master” for me. These 
are not empty words. The reading of Dante is not merely a 
pleasure, a tour de force, or a lesson, it is a vigorous discipline 
for the heart, the intellect, the whole man. In the school of 
Dante I have learned a great part of that mental provision (how- 
ever insignificant it be) which has served me to make the journey 
of life up to the term of nearly seventy-three years. And I 
should like to extend your excellent phrase and to say that he 
who labors for Dante labors to serve Italy, Christianity, the world. 


The greatest contribution to Dante literature in Eng- 
lish, with the possible exception of Lowell’s essay, is 
Dean Church’s famous paper on Dante. This opening 
paragraph, coming as it does from a modern critic, is a 
remarkable tribute to the thirteenth century poet: 


The “Divina Commedia” is one of the landmarks of history. 
More than a masnificent poem, more than the beginning of a 
language and the opening of a national literature, more than the 
inspirer of art and the glory of a great people, it is one of those 
rare and solemn monuments of the mind’s power which measure 
end test what it can reach to, which rise up ineffaceably and for 
ever as time goes on, marking out its advance by grander divisions 
than its centuries, and adopted as epochs by the consent of all 
who come after. It stands with the Iliad and Shakespere’s plays, 
with the writings of Aristotle and Plato, with the “Novum 
Organon” and the “Principia,” with Justinian’s Code, with the 
Parthenon and St. Peter’s. It is the first Christian poem, and 
it opens European literature as the Iliad did that of Greece and 
Rome. And, like the Iliad, it has never become out of date; it 
accompanies in undiminished freshness the literature which it 
began. 


Dean Milman, whom the world knows as the historian 
of Latin Christianity, but who as the author of “Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast,” and the translator of A%schylus and 
Horace showed that he possessed a breadth of literary 
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and poetic culture that made his critical judgment in 
poetry very valuable, declared that: “Christendom owes 
to Dante the creation of Italian poetry, and through 
Italian of Christian poetry. He can only find it in his 
heart then to compare it with Tacitus, one of the three 
greatest historians of all time and one of the most 
observant and thoughtful of men.” That comparison 
should be at hand whenever one is inclined to think of 
Dante as only a visionary dreamer or as merely a poet 


in the sense in which that word is so often used. Dean 
Milman said: 


To my mind there is a singular kindred and similitude between 
the last great Latin and the first great Italian writer, though one 
is a poet and the other a historian. Tacitus and Dante have the 
same penetrative truth of observation as to man and the external 
world of man. They have the common gift of flashing a whole 
train of thought, a vast range of images on the mind by a few 
brief and pregnant words; the same faculty of giving life to 
human emotions by natural images, of imparting to natural 
images, as it were, human life and human sympathies; each has 
the intuitive judgment of saying just enough; the rare talent of 
compressing a mass of profound thought into an apothegm; 
each paints with words, with the fewest possible words, yet the 
picture lives and speaks. Each has that relentless moral indigna- 
tion, that awful power of satire which in the historian con- 
demns to an immortality of earthly infamy, in the Christian poet 
aggravates that gloomy immortality of this world by ratifying it 
in the next. 


Even Macaulay, strong as was his English tendency, 
has in the essay on Milton, a comparison between 
Milton and Dante in which the greatest of English epic 
poets is made to fall far short of the stature of his 
Italian colleague: 


The poetry of Milton differs from that of Dante as the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt differ from the picture-writing of Mexico. 
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The images which Dante employs speak for themselves; they 
stand simply for what they are. Those of Milton have a 
signification which is often discernible only to the initiated. . . . 
However strange, however grotesque, Dante never shrinks from 
describing it. He gives us the shape, the color, the sound, the 
smell, the taste; he counts the numbers; he measures the size. 
His similes are the illustrations of a traveler. Unlike those of 
cther poets, and especially of Milton, they are introduced in a 
plain, business-like manner; not for the sake of any beauty in 
the objects from which they are drawn; not for the sake of any 
ornament they may impart to the poem; but simply in order to 
make the meaning of the writer as clear to the reader as it is to 
himself. 


Carlyle too, who from his Teutonic sympathies, might 
have been expected to show little appreciation of Dante, 
has in the essay on “The Hero as Poet” a fine passage 
about Dante. This is all the more interesting because it 
occurs where Dante and Shakespere are treated together, 
and where evidently the great Scotch critic was fain to 
admit, that this medieval poet was not only the serious 
rival of Shakespere, but possibly even a greater man than 
he: 


And so in this Dante, as we said, had ten silent centuries, in 
a very strange way, found a voice. The “Divina Commedia” is 
of Dante’s writing; yet in truth it belongs to ten Christian cen- 
turies, only the finishing of it is Dante’s. So always. The 
craftsman there, the smith with that metal of his, with these 
teols, with these cunning methods—how little of all he does is 
properly his work! All past inventive men work there with 
him—as indeed with all of us, in all things. Dante is the spokes- 
nian of the Middle Ages; the thought they lived by stands here, 
in everlasting music. These sublime ideas of his, terrible and 
beautiful, are the fruit of the Christian Meditation of all the 
good men who had gone before him. Precious they; but also 
is not he precious? Much, had not he spoken, would have been 
dumb; not dead, yet living voiceless. . . . True souls, in all 
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generations of the world, who look on this Dante, will find a 
brotherhood in him; the deep sincerity of his thoughts, his woes 
and hopes, will speak likewise to their sincerity; they will feel 
that this Dante, too, was a brother. 


Probably what most people fail to understand in Dante 
is the grotesque element. Life has become so refined 
and we have pushed the grotesque so far away from us 
that sometimes we do utterly fail to see its place in life. 
John Ruskin, in a passage that shows his very high appre- 
ciation of Dante, calls particular attention to his treat- 
ment of this phase of life and thought. The passage is 
well worth recalling for it makes clear many points with 
regard to medieval literature and to Dante himself, which 
our generation utterly fails to understand: 


I believe that there is no test of greatness in periods, nations, 
cr men more sure than the development, among them or in 
them, of a noble grotesque; and no test of comparative smallness 
or limitation, of one kind or another, more sure than the absence 
of grotesque invention or incapability of understanding it. I 
think that the central man of all the world, as representing ia 
perfect balance the imaginative, moral and intellectual faculties, 
all at their highest, is Dante; and in him the grotesque reaches 
at once the most distinct and the most noble development to 
which it was ever brought in the human mind. . . . Of the 
grotesqueness in our own Shakespere I need hardly speak, nor 
of its intolerableness to his French critics; nor of that of 
7JEschylus and Homer, as oposed to the lower Greek writers; 
and so I believe it will be found, at all periods, in all minds of 
the first order. 

I have said that there is just one period, that of the 
eighteenth century, when France was the leader of the 
criticism of Europe in which Dante was not properly 
appreciated. The Germans of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Schlegels, Meinhard of the later eighteenth, and 
even Alexander von Humboldt in his “Cosmos,” all have 
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a fine appreciation of the Italian poet. Goethe, however, 
did not, and it is one of the best evidences of Goethe’s 
limitations and a proof that he was not the supreme poet 
his German compatriots consider him, that he failed to 
understand Dante. He was probably too much influenced 
by the French criticism of his day and by the sway that 
Voltaire had over all European thinking at that time. For 
Voltaire was quite extravagant in his contemptuous 
criticism of the great Italian poet. As his views have 
influenced a great many people even down to our time, 
it is worth while repeating them. Voltaire’s expressions, 
moreover, form the best possible commentary on the 
French autocrat’s striking inability to appreciate anything 
deeper than his sneering rationalism. He said: 


Do you wish to know Dante? The Italians call him Divine. 
But his is a hidden divinity; very few people understand his 
oracles; he has a host of commentators; that is perhaps only 
one reason the more why he is not understood; his reputation 
will always go on growing because no one reads him any more. 
There are a score of his traits as a poet that everyone knows by 
heart; that is enough to spare us the trouble of learning anything 
more about him. This Divine Dante was, they tell us, a man 
sufficiently unhappy while he was alive. Do not believe for a 
moment that he was looked upon as Divine in his own time, nor 
that he was a prophet in his own home. 


Voltaire, it should be remembered, also declared that 
Homer was after all only a wandering bard who begged 
his way through the streets and probably was no better 
than many another street singer of more modern times, 
only he had the advantage of priority in this regard and 
his fame endured. Voltaire said on another occasion, 
that Herodotus, instead of being called the “Father of 
History,” ought to have been called the “Father of Lies.” 
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As our modern discoveries have confirmed Herodotus’s 
worth as a historian, this is a good example of Vol- 
taire’s short-sightedness and lack of historical acumen. 
Voltaire also thought that Shakespere was merely an 
English barbarian who produced his powerful effects 
and gained his reputation among a crude people by hav- 
ing bloody murders committed on the stage, altogether 
contrary to the canons of dramatic poetry—as Voltaire 
thought it ought to be. As this autocrat of criticism of 
the later eighteenth century condemned altogether Homer, 
Herodotus, Shakespere and Dante, it would seem to be 
a mark of high distinction to win Voltaire’s censure. 

Dante will doubtless continue to be, so far as the great 
mass of mankind is concerned, “a book that everyone 
praises but no one reads,” but that will not dim the 
luster of the genius of this great man. Perhaps the cele- 
bration of the six hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
his birth may bring to him a new sheaf of readers and 
true lovers, and thus there will be added to the world of 
our time another band of men and women who enjoy a 
source of satisfaction in life and a poignant stimulus to 
thought which are denied to most people. Dante is 
really the touchstone of literary and artistic criticism at 
any time in the world’s history. Whenever Italy has 
neglected Dante, or for a time thought little of him, her 
art and her literature have degenerated. The awakening 
of an interest in Dante anywhere in the world is the 
sign of a new efflorescence of art and literature among 
that people. He is humanity’s proudest boast. He is 
one of the few men whose work no one with even the 
slightest pretensions to scholarship and literary culture 
can possibly ignore. 
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HOW TO REACH THE MEDIEVAL MIND 
By Vincent M’Nass, O.P. 


The following letter was recently written to Ernest 
MacEdon, an undergraduate of London University, 
under interesting circumstances: His friend, Hereward 
Golighty, son of a successful Sheffield cutler, is taking 
out his degree in history. To his secret delight he has to 
occupy himself with the Middle Ages, which he finds 
very different from Sheffield, and with medieval faith, 
which he finds more exciting than knife-grinding. His 
history professor insists on all students throwing them- 
selves into scientific sympathy with the people and the 
ages studied. “History,” he says, “is not a matter of 
reason, any more than men’s actions are matters of rea- 
son. A good historian must be a man of strong prejudices 
—for the truth.” One day, under stress of this thirst 
for scientific sympathy with the Middle Ages, Golighty 
interrupted his outline luncheon at a “beanery” by saying 
to MacEdon: “Could you give me some hints for getting 
the Medieval Mind?” The result of this question is the 
following letter which I wrote to my friend. I withhold 
the mere personal equation : 

Your friend Hereward Golighty is minded to undertake 
a noble enterprise. Deal nobly by him. Do not expect 
too much from the son of a successful Sheffield cutler. 
Very likely the finer parts of the man have been ground 
away. I send you fifteen ways of reaching the Medieval 
Mind. I might have given fifty-five; but I chose fifteen 
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in honor of the fifteen Mysteries of the Rosary; and be- 
cause fifteen is a mystical number, being five times three, 
that is, a man’s whole devotion to the Blessed Trinity. 
I have set them down as they came to me. No logical 
order has been thought out; because logic is not life; 
because in matters of life men hesitate and say, “Where 
shall I begin?” when they can begin anywhere. To reach 
the Medieval Mind, try one or more, or all of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Study one book. Read many. This will give 
breadth. Hobbs, in a mood of medievalism, said: “I 
should be as ignorant as other men if I had read as 
much.” 

2. Spend a night watching in church. This is more 
exciting and desperate than to spend a night boating on 
the river. It gives the mind the noble power of going 
to sleep, when sleep is the only scientific attitude toward 
rubbish, written or spoken. 

3. Give away all your money. There is no need to 
sell your best books. Most of them are not fit to be 
bought. The best books you could read are not yet on 
your bookshelf. By having nothing of your own, you be- 
come possessor of the sun and the stars. Franciscans say, 
“A monk should carry about nothing but his lyre.” As I 
don’t know what this means, I can not tell you. But ask 
a Franciscan: for it means something fine, and means it 
furiously. 

4. Believe in God. Not otherwise can you become a 
real rationalist and a thorough-going agnostic. If in- 
telligence did not cause the world, then the world is not 
an intelligent unity. For if the First Cause of the world 
is Infinite Intelligence, there are infinite reasons for 
everything. Moreover, only the infinite can never be 
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wholly known. Now, an agnostic is not a person who 
knows nothing: otherwise he would be a log, or a wooden 
head. An agnostic is a conscientious person who knows 
something, and does not know it all. When he knows it 
all he ceases to be an agnostic. Believe in an infinite, 
intelligent First Cause and your rationalism and agnos- 
ticism will have infinite play. You can go on reasoning 
and being ignorant for ever. 

5. Walk across Europe five times in six years, as 
Dominic did. This is “the living picture” method of 
acquiring the sense of history. Every day read a chapter 
or two from the Gospels. This will bring you into living 
contact with the only founders of the historical method. 

6. Scourge yourself to blood thrice a night, once for 
yourself, once for sinners, of whom you are the chief, 
once for the souls in purgatory, which you will be sure 
to believe in when you get there. In hot, tropical weather 
this will keep you cool. In all periods of great political 
unrest this will enable you to be detached. 

%. Walk to Jerusalem begging your way. You will 
come back with leprosy or ague or some other wide gate- 
way into reality. You will also understand the Jews. 
This will help you to understand the Christians—a much 
more unintelligible people. 

8. Take Jesus of Nazareth seriously as a Leader to 
be followed; Jesus of Capharnaum as a master to be 
obeyed; Jesus of Thabor as a consolation to be drunk 
sparingly; Jesus of Golgotha as a model to be copied 
doggedly. Never mention Him, save in protest, on the 
same page as evolution. 

9. Say a hundred Our Fathers every night between 
11 p.m. and 2a.m. At each Our Father, genuflect. You 
do not know what a genuflection is? It is severe physical 
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drill. But do not ask a Swedish gymnast. Ask any small 
Catholic child you see coming out of a slum school. I 
mean any one that has reached “the age of reason.” 

10. Believe possible everything that does not contain 
a self-contradiction. This quickly puts an end to the 
“village pump” type of mind which thinks miracles im- 
possible. It may also lead to new inventions; some- 
thing as astounding as Lincoln minster or a flying 
buttress. 

11. Talk little or nothing about art. Make something 
Make anything (except money). If you want to make 
a useful thing, say a boot or cartwheel, make it as useful 
as you can. If you want to make a beautiful thing, like 
a chalice, a brooch, or a poem, make it as beautiful as you 
can. Most of the great medieval artists who made beauti- 
ful things are unknown. People did not know they were 
artists ; neither did they. 

12. Be merry. A man who never laughs almost cer- 
tainly is a fool. A man who nearly always laughs may 
be a saint. The only serious way of taking most of our 
sorrow is with a little laughter. 

13. Learn the metaphysics of Aristotle off by heart. 
like Aquinas. He did it to while away the time in prison. 
You can do it to make you modern. A man who does 
not know Greek thought is hopelessly antediluvian. It 
is a question whether he can be a Christian mystic. 
Learn the Decretals of Gratian off by heart, like Antonino 
of Florence. He did it to earn his way into his Eden of 
the cloister. You do it in order to earn your way 
into Roman law. A man who does not know Roman 
lav: should not be a mystic. He will run amuck spiritu- 
ally. 

14. Have a great respect for the devil. Don’t believe 
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him when he tells you he does not exist. The lie subtle 
is his specialty. The devil is very intelligent. I have 
been told that he is also a gentleman. This does not 
make him the devil, but makes him dangerous. 

15. Learn to sing great songs like “Credo” and “Veni 
Creator,” in a great tongue like Latin. Die hard like 
the Crusaders to the noble war song, “Hail, Holy 
Queen!” 
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THE CATHOLIC WORKING GIRL 
By Patrick H. Casey, S.J. 


A Sermon First Published in the Philadelphia “Catholic 
Standard and Times.” 


The Catholic working girl may work in the factory, in 
the large department store or in the richly equipped office 
building. She may work with the needle, the typewriter 
or the pen. But no matter where or with what she works, 
she belongs to a class of Catholics of whom we are justly 
proud. “You are my joy and my crown,” wrote St. Paul 
to his converts in Philippi. In like manner the Catholic 
Church addressing her working girls may also be proud 
of them and call them “her joy and her crown.” The 
mission of the Church is to sanctify human souls, and the 
soul of the Catholic working girl is one of the most 
beautiful and consoling results of her work. 

The Catholic working girl is not only a representative 
of Catholicism; she is also one of its best apostles. She 
brings the Church into notice where no pulpit preacher 
can get a hearing. She moves in a sphere where often- 
times no other Catholic influence can enter. Especially 
does she bring before the world the Church’s attribute of 
sanctity. The Church’s unity is a fact visible to all. So, 
too, is its catholicity or world-wide existence. But its 
sanctity is an attribute not so easily discerned. But our 
Catholic working girls bring it into view. Their honesty, 
their purity, their piety are easily recognized as the out- 
come of their religion. The Church’s sanctity is mani- 
fested through the sanctity of her children. 
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But Catholic working girls in their turn have much for 
which to be grateful to the Church, their mother. She 
gives them a faith which is the marvel of the world, and 
is “the one pearl of priceless value” in their lives. She 
gives them the Sacraments that enable them to resist 
temptation and persevere in the grace and friendship of 
God. She gives them the tribunal of Penance, with all 
its wise restraints and saving counsels. She gives them 
the Flesh of the Immaculate Lamb to support them in 
the battle for purity of soul and body. She gives them 
all those Catholic devotions that set around them a wall 
of strength, protection and security. But especially does 
she instill into their hearts a deep and tender devotion 
to the Virgin Mother of God. And with this devotion 
there comes into the Catholic girl’s life a source of 
strength and inspiration of which the world must live 
forever unaware. 

The lily Maid of Nazareth had to work. Though born 
of the royal house of David, she had to work. Though 
Mother of the King of kings, she had to work. And her 
work and the work of her Divine Son in Nazareth made 
work beautiful and honorable forever. With these ex- 
amples constantly set before her, the Catholic working 
girl feels no envy for “the idle rich,” nor aspires to the 
emptiness of the life they lead. She feels no pain when 
she reads of their doings, nor regret when she sees them 
rush past like the pleasures they pursue. 

But she is not a dreamer, this Catholic working girl. 
She knows that God feeds the birds of the air and clothes 
with beauty the lilies of the field. But she also knows 
that the birds are up at the peep of day and go forth in 
search of food. She knows that the lilies are clothed with 
beauty only in so far as they live up to the laws of their 
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nature. The Catholic working girl knows that though 
fashioned for heaven she has to live on earth, make her 
living and win her way. 

She has her ambitions. First among them, perhaps, is 
the ambition to secure the approval of her employer. She 
is right in this. But she will secure it by her fidelity, her 
accuracy and her attention to duty. By no other method. 
She will also aim to win his respect. This she will reach 
by the way of modesty and reserve and the whiteness of 
a lovely, innocent life. 

Shall she try to win his affection? No. Let his ap- 
proval and respect be enough. But she will try to win the 
affections of the girl companions with whom she works. 
Their affection will lighten her toil. Her cheerfulness 
and the sweetness of her company will lighten theirs. 

But no matter how pleasant their company may be, the 
time comes when she has to think of leaving it. No mat- 
ter how good and kind her employer is, the day dawns 
when she thinks of leaving him. She begins to think of 
working in some sweet little home of her own. So she 
looks around for the man who will make that home and 
keep it and guard it for her. 

Here she comes face to face with the great questions 
of life. Where to find him? How to choose him? How 
to be sure he is all she hopes him to be? How to win his 
affection? How to keep it? How to bring it to fulness? 
How to consecrate it forever in marriage? These are 
the great questions of a girl’s life after the question of 
her soul’s salvation. They are even blended most inti- 
mately with this very question. What advice can I give? 
Adequate advice would fill a book. Time allows but a 
word. Let the word be this: 

The marriage ceremony lasts but a few minutes; its 
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consequences last forever. “To-have and to hold from 
this day forward . . . in sickness and in health 

till death do us part,” are the most awful, mo- 
mentous words that a woman can utter. They seal her 
destiny. They open heaven or they open hell. They will 
ring forever in her ears as the self-imposed sentence that 
brought her lifelong joy or her lifelong misery. There- 
fore, the prudent girl will ponder their meaning carefully 
long before she pronounces them at the foot of the altar. 
She will weigh them weil before she allows acquaintance 
to ripen into friendship or friendship into an engagement 
from which it would be pain and humiliation to with- 
draw. 

Hence again, the young woman, while careful that no 
subterfuge is used to deceive her, will be equally careful 
to use no subterfuge to deceive him. The subterfuge will 
disappear. The flowers will wither. The realities of 
life will take their place, and then where will she stand 
and with what defense? 

Just one word about the artifice of dress. Dress is a 
subject about which Catholic priests are unwilling to 
speak to you. The plain reason is they respect you as 
you respect them. But one word of caution may not be 
out of place. Some say dress is a matter of taste. Some 
say it is a matter of custom. The true Catholic girl 
makes it also a matter of conscience. Indeed, her two 
safest guides are good taste and a good conscience. Do 
not be led astray by the example of those who dress as if 
they had no soul to save or reputation to lose. By dress- 
ing foolishly you catch only the foolish. The wise are 
on their guard. Is it not the approbation of the wise 
that you should be eager to secure, and, above all, the 
approbation of God and of your own conscience? There 
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is little joy in having gathered a garland of roses when 
you look upon your hands and find them torn and bleed- 
ing. Bleeding hands are nothing to a bleeding heart—a 
heart left bleeding all through its own folly. 

Live up to the dictates of your religion, live up to the 
dictates of your own good conscience, live up to the 
counsel given you by father and mother and confessor. 
You will then walk in the safe, open way. It may not 
be as broad as other ways, nor at the entrance as smooth, 
but it is the way that leads to life and not to death, the 
way that leads to joy and not to pain, the way that leads 
to the things that are of value when the petals shall have 
fallen from the roses and the lights grow dim and you go 
forth alone to the home of your eternity. For “the silver 
cord” shall be broken and “the golden fillet shrink back,” 
and the mourners shall go about the street, and the dust 
shall return to the earth whence it came, and the soul to 
God who gave it. 
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